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UPPER SILESIA— HOPE BENEATH THE 
BLOODSHED 

Superficially the situation in that small spot in the 
center of the map of Europe called Upper Silesia 
is one of agony and gravest portent. Fighting has been 
going on intermittently for days, in which many have 
been killed or wounded, enemies have been captured and 
held as hostages, and rumors have seeped out of atroci- 
ties and of threats of ugly reprisals. And to the eye of 
one seeking to understand the battle array from afar, 
the usual lines of demarcation between the interested 
peoples have become entangled, if they have not gone 
down, in the conflict of ambitions and economic con- 
cerns and ancient hates. 

Stories come from Europe of the possibility, remote, 
it is believed, but cherished by some of the shorter- 
visioned Germans, that conditions will precipitate actual 
fighting between the British and the Germans on one 
side and the French and the Poles on the other. That 
very scant possibility, as we believe, arises from the sym- 
pathetic attitude of Mr. Lloyd-George toward German 
claims and the sharp and somewhat defiant words that 
have come from M. Briand, plus the fact that the British 
have sent about 6,000 of their troops into the disputed 
territory to maintain order, while the French have mili- 
tary representation there, the Germans have gathered 
a large force, which has been in serious collision with 
the Poles, and the insurgents of the latter, under Kor- 
fanty, have run amuck. 

To the military mind, such a state of affairs is full of 
hope for militaristic complications resulting in mili- 
taristic achievements and settlements. Military logic 
can do much in such a situation, taking as its premises 
the existent facts and the assumption that all nations 
see and seek only the immediate advantage before their 
eyes, sans conscience. It can easily draw a conclusion 
wholly satisfactory to its own impulses and desires. And 
truth to say, the hope for the militarists that lies in col- 
lapse of reason may well have been stimulated by such 
occurrences as that reported some days ago when, ac- 
cording to dispatches, French soldiers fought Germans, 
and also repelled with bloodshed efforts of the Poles to 
join them in attack on the Germans. 

There may well be stimulation, too, for the militar- 
istic-minded in such statements as this from Baron von 
Pless, in command of the German forces, relative to 
suggestions that the British force sent into Silesia be 
used as a wall between the maddened Germans and 
Poles : 

The Germans can never agree to the establishment of a 
neutral zone between the German and Polish fronts, for this 
would be tantamount to recognition of the "Korfanty line" 



and would mean the Poles would achieve all their objectives. 
The French sympathize with this plan, but we do not know 
how the British and Italians stand. For us, however, the 
plan is inconceivable. We decline any commerce with the 
rebels, who have warned us that any advance on our part 
would mean that 100 Germans held as prisoners would be 
shot. We have replied through the Allied Commission that 
we would regret such action, but, nevertheless, had no in- 
tention of negotiating with the Poles on any subject. The 
Poles also have informed us that they will blow up mines 
and factories. To this we have answered that, no matter 
how much damage is done, the insurgents must be driven 
out and the word of the Allied Government must be made 
good. 

But despite conditions such as outlined within Silesia 
itself, and despite the defiant gestures exchanged by the 
statesmen of Great Britain and France, there is sound 
reason for believing that the problem of Upper Silesia 
will be settled sanely, barring the insanity that already 
has appeared on the field — that is, there is sound reason 
for believing that the final and permanent settlement of 
the Silesian problem will be one of approximate sanity 
and justice, and designed to serve the legitimate ends of 
all the people concerned, rather than the ends of a single 
people or group of peoples, without regard to the rights 
of others or to the rights of what may be termed the 
economic community of Europe. 

Common sense, rather than so-called militaristic logic, 
solved the reparations question and prevented French 
occupation of the Buhr Valley, for which the military, 
force-upholding party in France yearned. And there 
was common sense in France, when that issue ap- 
proached its crisis, as well as in Great Britain and Amer- 
ica, and in Germany. Peaceful settlements, based upon 
some degree of justice, no longer are the dream of ideal- 
ists alone ; they are the objectives of most of those who 
delight to see themselves as hard-headed and practical. 
That common sense was not the short-lived fruit merely 
of the reparations question. It is a living and thriving 
thing, and it is at work in the Silesian problem. Al- 
ready there has been a toning down of M. Briand's 
words. Not unlike his opponent in this matter, Mr. 
Lloyd-George, the French Premier, has a political mind 
that keeps in close contact with the level-headed, if 
somewhat inarticulate, elements of his people, while oc- 
casionally saying the thing that will bring the shout of 
applause from the jingo. 

Meanwhile word comes that the dispassionate, eco- 
nomic experts dealing with the Silesian question are 
proceeding with their investigations and studies as 
though Baron von Pless and Korfanty were not in the 
center of the spotlight; as though the thud of troopers' 
feet were not heard again in the middle of Europe, and 
as though statesmen did not feel called upon, now and 
again, to talk for home consumption of a certain kind. 
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There is more than a reasonable hope that out of their 
studies and recommendations, and out of the conversa- 
tions before, during, and after the Boulogne conference 
of the premiers, there will come decisions that will make 
the coal fields of Silesia serve the purposes of the hu- 
manity on the continent of Europe, in accordance with 
reason and nature's plan, and not the imperialistic de- 
signs of any single people or group. 

Imagine the United States, east of the Mississippi, in 
turmoil and bloodshed, and sowing the seeds of future 
wars over the coal fields of West Virginia and Kentucky ! 
The power of example, the power of reason and common 
sense, and the power of the experiences of Europe since 
1914 make for just and durable settlement of the Sile- 
sian question, which is mainly the economic question of 
coal. 



The Secretary of the Peace Society, London, Dr. 
Herbert Dunnico, writes, under date of May 23, 
that Dr. J. T. Stocking "will receive a very warm wel- 
come, and I am announcing his presence in all publica- 
tions. Dr. Stocking is advertised to address two mass 
meetings — one in London and the other in Birmingham. 
He is also announced -to speak on Anglo-American Rela- 
tions at the Peace Congress on Friday, June 17." Our 
readers will understand that Dr. Stocking will represent 
the American Peace Society at the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the Peace Society, and that, as delegate of 
the American Peace Society, he will attend the peace 
conference at Birmingham. We are pleased, also, to 
acknowledge receipt of the inaugural address of Lord 
Parmoor, President of the Peace Society. Lord Par- 
moor closes his address with these words: 

Peace is our motto ; but to gain peace, or maintain peace, 
we must not hesitate, each one of us, to take our place in 
the. front ranks as an opponent, not only to war and vio- 
lence, but to those passions and dispositions which, if un- 
checked, eventually lead to war and violence. 



Dk. Nicholas Mubeay Butler, President of Co- 
lumbia University, sailed Tuesday, June 14, for 
Europe. The importance of this fact just now is that, 
so it is reported, he has been invited to address the Im- 
perial Conference of Premiers of the British Dominions 
and Colonies at the meeting in London on June 22. As 
president of the France-American Society, he will be 
able to interpret America to sadly stricken France. He 
will lay the corner-stone of the library of the University 
of Louvain, Belgium. There are many evidences that 
Dr, Butler's summer sojourn in Europe will be of im- 
portance, affecting, as it must, not only the views, but 
the welfare of European and American peoples. 



Rene Viviani, formerly the premier of France, is 
saying things of interest to us all. In a communi- 
cation to the New York Evening Post, under date of 
June 8, he frankly says that the old system of alliances 
is no longer possible. We cannot return to the "old 
faults." Nations are interdependent. Their interests 
are now so intermingled "that one people cannot act 
without the risk of such action affecting another people. 
. . . Despite good faith and good will of peoples, the 
interest of other peoples can be injured." He con- 
tinued : 

It is impossible at the present hour, unless we remain 
inert, that an alliance between two peoples cannot be prej- 
udicial to others. It is necessary, therefore, that the gov- 
ernment search and find a means acceptable to all for 
collaboration and common labor. Otherwise, the peoples 
will return to fragmentary alliances. 



The public interest in disarmament grows apace. 
Members of Congress tell us that they are flooded 
with appeals. Taking one sample of the literature 
which comes to this office, there lies before us an appeal 
from the Boston League of Women Voters in behalf of 
a meeting to be held at "Providence House," Chestnut 
Hill, Boston. The program included : 

Song— "Ave Maria" Schubert 

MBS. HELEN A. HUNT. 

Address — "The Next War." 

WILL IBWIN. 

Reading — An original poem. 

MBS. INEZ HAYNES IBWIN. 

Song — "Christ is Risen" Rachmaninoff 

MBS. HELEN A. HUNT. 

Reading — "America the Beautiful" and some of her other 
patriotic poems. 

MISS KATHARINE LEE BATES. 

Song— "America the Beautiful." 

MBS. HELEN A. HUNT. 

The tickets were two dollars each, and the proceeds 
were devoted to the disarmament campaign of the 
Boston League of Women Voters. 



We are in receipt of the "Keport of the Adminis- 
trative Council of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration" at The Hague. This report covers the twen- 
tieth year of this interesting organization. It contains 
a list of the nations signatory to the Convention of 
October 18, 1907; a list of the ratifications, and the 
names of the judges composing the court. But we have 
here also a list of the issues presented to the court dur- 
ing the year, with particular reference to the controversy 
between Great Britain, Spain, and France, plaintiffs, 
against the Government of Portugal. The importance 
of this particular case is that it is a very visible evidence 
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that, the war being over, the nations have turned again 
to rational processes of adjusting their differences. Fur- 
thermore, we may be encouraged to note that this case 
is number 16 in the list, beginning with the Pious Fund 
case, with its compromis, under date of May 22, 1902. 
Case number 17, between France and Peru, like case 
number 15 relating to the frontiers in the Island of 
Timor, is still pending. There are other matters of in- 
terest in this report; but, as we see it, the item of great- 
est interest is that this great work, begun at The Hague 
and now being continued again, was treated with such 
little respect by the makers of the new world around the 
council tables where bloomed the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. 



Alt is not well along the Panama Canal. Senator 
McKinley, of Illinois, has recently returned from 
a visit to that interesting highway. In the Congres- 
sional Record for May 14 he tells some of the facts 
which he has been able to gather. The facts are not 
encouraging. It appears that in 1920 an average of 
7 2/3 ships per day passed through the canal. For the 
accomplishment of this not altogether impressive num- 
ber, the United States maintains at the Isthmus a force 
of 17,500 civil employees, all of whom are guarded by an 
army and navy. White men are given free transporta- 
tion, in the first instance, and passage for vacations at 
$30 per man. This applies for all white workmen. 
Furthermore, each receives two months' vacation at full 
pay, free house rent, free hospital and free medical at- 
tendance, privilege to purchase supplies at Government 
commissaries at cost, plus 10 per cent, and the prevail- 
ing rates of wages in the United States, with one-fourth 
additional added. Bricklayers received $1.54 an hour, 
or something over $300 a month. Other workmen are 
paid as follows : Carpenters, $1.33 an hour ; electricians, 
$1.26; marble setters, $1.44; metal lathers, $1.44; 
painters, $1.27; plasterers, $1.52; plumbers, $1.45. 
The number of men on the monthly pay roll for lock 
operation seems out of all proportion to the services 
rendered. To put these 7 2/3 ships per day through the 
canal, 108 motormen are kept on the pay roll. There 
are 1,020 employees on the pay roll of the coaling sta- 
tions alone. Senator McKinley also reports the follow- 
ing interesting and hot altogether encouraging facts : 

Part of the overflow water from Gatun Lake is turned 
into electric power to operate the locks and to furnish power 
and light for the houses and shops. The private electric 
company furnishing power and light for Panama and Cris- 
tobal have asked to buy the dump power or wasted power 
that the canal can not use, offering 2 mills a kilowatt hour 
for same, but no contract has been made and the surplus 
water runs to waste. 



There is a joint committee at the Isthmus to settle claims 
against the government. In 12 months — 1918 to 1919 — it 
cost $65,000 for the expenses of the committee, and they 
made settlements to the amount of $90,000. 

We own at Cristobal one of the finest cold-storage plants 
in the world. We are in the cattle business at Panama ; cat- 
tle are bought in the United States or Colombia. If you 
have cattle you must have a ranch, so we improved 4,000 
acres of the land we owned at a cost of $1,323,000, or $331 
per acre — nice ranch. We invested $221,000 in a dairy and 
cows, and in 1918-19 lost the interest on the money and 
$34,000 additional in its operation. In March, 1921, gov- 
ernment milk was selling at 32 cents a quart, and across the 
street, in Panama, at 22 cents a quart. We invested $190,000 
in a chicken farm and lost $46,000 in one year's operation. 
Government chickens are selling at 45 to 60 cents a pound 
and eggs from 60 to 70 cents per dozen. 



The Advocate of Peace congratulates The Survey 
upon its number for June 12, appropriately called 
the "Prague Number." Upon the invitation of Alice 
Masaryk, daughter, we judge, of the President of 
Czechoslovakia, herself the president of the Czecho- 
slovak Eed Cross, the Y. W. C. A. has completed what 
is known as the "Prague Survey." This Survey, com- 
prising five volumes, has been published by the Ministry 
of Public Welfare in the Czech language. Our own 
American magazine, The Survey, gives to its readers in 
this number not a series of quotations from the findings 
by Dr. Masaryk's committee, but a series of illuminating 
explanatory articles by Euth Crawford, director of the 
social survey of Prague; by Miss Masaryk herself; by 
Bruno Lasker, and by many others. Photographic re- 
productions enable the reader to get vivid impressions of 
this new republic born of the war. The enthusiasm, 
the intelligence, the art of these Bohemian and Slo- 
vakian peoples are here graphically set forth. Our 
purpose in calling attention to this particular issue, 
however, lies in the fact that we have here an illustra- 
tion of what journalism might well undertake on a 
much larger scale in all the countries. The Survey 
has given to us here a sample of applied education in 
matters international which is both interesting and 
significant. 



By-elections held in Canada in the latter part of 
May indicate that in the eastern and maritime sec- 
tion of 'the Dominion the two old parties are not endan- 
gered by the Progressive, or Agrarian, movement, what- 
ever may be its strength in the western provinces. Fur- 
ther, the elections indicate that as between the two old 
parties the Liberals are making some gains in popular 
sentiment. 

One of the by-elections occurred in York-Sunbury, 
New Brunswick. That has been a Conservative strong- 
hold, but the government's candidate could not match 
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the majorities won in 1911 and four years later. The 
Conservative majority was decreased measurably. How- 
ever, the Liberals were joined in this fight by the Pro- 
gressives, and, in fact, the candidate belonged to the 
latter party. 

The other election was in Yamaska, Quebec, where the 
Liberals have dominated for years. They won easily, 
although in this contest they were not united with the 
Progressives. There was a candidate in the field for 
each of the three parties, but the Liberal candidate's 
majority was greater than his supporters expected. The 
conscription issue still is potent in Canada, taking the 
Yamaska election as an index; The Liberal candidate 
made the most of the government's stand in that matter, 
and, more significant, if anything, the government's 
candidate did all in his power to separate his campaign 
from relationship with the government's spokesmen and 
to keep it separated. His efforts were unavailing, how- 
ever, for the Liberal held his own and added to it. 

Observers of Canadian politics see in the failure of 
the Progressive, or Agrarian, party, where it combined 



with the Liberals in the Conservative stronghold, and 
where it played its own hand in the Liberal stronghold, 
sure indication that the new movement is making little 
headway in the older parts of Canada. Its strength, 
they believe, is confined to parts of Ontario and the 
three great farming provinces in the west. That corre- 
sponds to the seat of agrarian power and activity in the 
United States. 

If a line were drawn from the agrarian strongholds 
in Canada due south, it would pass through the great 
farming area of the United States devoted to production 
of wheat and other staples, and the area in which farmer- 
consciousness is more pronounced than in any other part 
of the United States. It is from that district that most 
of the more vigorous of those in the new "agrarian 
bloc" in Congress hail. Also, it is from that district that 
the more ambitious political movements of farmers in 
late years, such as the Non-Partisan League, have come. 
As in Canada, the eastern and older sections of the 
United States have not responded cordially to the 
agrarian proposals and movements. 



NINETY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY* 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Presented at the Annual Meeting in Washington, D. C, May 28, 1921 



The object of the American Peace Society is "to 
promote permanent international peace, to educate 
and organize public opinion in opposition to war as a 
means of settling international differences, and to ad- 
vance in every proper way the general use of conciliation, 
judicial methods, and other peaceful means of avoiding 
and adjusting such differences." 

Membership in the Society is open to all persons who 
desire to aid in putting an end to the evil of war, and in 
extending the reign of law and of good-will among the 
nations. 



•Founded at New York in 1828; Incorporated at Boston In 
1848; headquarters moved to Washington, D. C., in 1911. 

"At a meeting of the Maine Peace Society at Minot, 
February 10, 1826, a motion was carried to form a national 
peace society. Minot was the home of William Ladd. The 
first constitution for a national peace society was drawn by 
this illustrious man, at the time corresponding secretary of 
the Massachusetts Peace Society. The constitution was 
provisionally adopted, with alterations, February 18, 1828, 
but the society was finally and offlcially organized, through 
the influence of Mr. Ladd, May 8, 1828, and with the aid 
of David Low Dodge, in New York City. Mr. Dodge wrote, 
in the minutes of the New York Peace Society: The New 
York Peace Society resolved to be merged in the American 
Peace Society . . . which, in fact, was a dissolution of 
the old New York Peace Society, formed 16 August, 1815, 
and the American, May, 1828, was substituted in its place.' " 



The Society publishes Advocate of Peace monthly 
at two dollars per year, as well as other literature the 
price-list of which may be secured upon application. 

The minimum fees for membership : 

Annual Membership is two dollars ; 
Sustaining Membership, five dollars ; 
Contributing Membership, twenty-five dollars; 
Institutional Membership, twenty-five dollars. 
Life Membership is one hundred dollars. 
All memberships include a free subscription to Advo- 
cate op Peace. 

Officers 

President: 

Hon. Andrew J. Montague, Member of Congress from 
Virginia, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary: 

Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary American Peace Society 
and Editor of Advocate or Peace, Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer: 

George W. White, President of National Metropolitan 
Bank, Washington, D, C. 
Vice-Presidents : 

Hon. James L. Slayden, Member Council Interparlia- 
mentary Union, San Antonio, Texas. 
Hon. Jackson H. Balston, Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Theodore E. Burton, former President Americas 
Peace Society, Member of Congress from Ohio, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Hon. William Jennings Bryan, Miami, Florida. 



